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Satire’s my weapon; but I’m too discreet, 
To run a-muck and tilt at all I meet : 


f only wear it in a land of Hectors, 
Thieves, supercargoes, sharpers, and directors.—- Pope. 
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HUMOURS AND HISTORY.—CoRONATIONS!!1 
Respected Friend, 

This nation is how maddened into 
rapture, at the appreach of one of those holidays for 
grown people called national spectacles! A command 
has gone forth, that every body shall dispense with their 
reason, on the nineteenth of this present July, and “ be 
‘** mad, or merry, or go hang themselves.” Authority is 
to smooth the sternness of its features for four-and- 
twenty hours; and even magistrates on the following 
day are to sit in mercy, rather than in judgment, upon 
broken windews, and fractured skulls ;—should the ex- 
cess of “ undebauched loyalty” lead to any such results; 
as the greasy caps are thrown into the air, to the tune of 
long live George the Fourth! It is astonishing that men 
should feel any pleasure in these childish pageants :—but 
what are men? 1 mean those animals who walk upon 
two legs, and have no tails, but who are as easily led by 
the nose, as the ass is driven by a cudgel! There is no 
greater evidence of the barbarity, and despotism of the 
European world, than these occasional holidays ! Were 


men rational, such pageants would haye no value in their 
Vor. VII. No, 2. 
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eyes :—particularly such pageants as are paid for by the 
eontributions of the whole nation, and are yet confined 
in representation lo a select few, among whom the glory 
and the fees are divided. And were ‘men n always free, 
such occasional holidays would have tittle value in their 
eyes. It is not merely an enclosure in a dungeon, with 
bolts, and bars, and massy doors, and stone walls, that 
constitute confinement. ‘He who is compelled, week 
after week, month after month, and year after year, to 
imprison himself in some narrow avenue of an unhealthy 
cily ; where, placed bedind a counter, he has, in addi- 
lion to imprisonment, to toil hard from sun-rise to sun- 
set, and beyond that period, by the sickly glare of an 
artificial light, until the busy hum of want, and misery, 
is stilled at midnight, is not merely a prisoner —but a 
prisoner, anda slave combined in one. — Nor is his body 
only occupied in this severe round of interminable toil. 
His mind is tortured with the endless calculation of ne- 
ver-ending accounts—the severest of all mental labours ; 
for it has no relief of variety, butin the endless accumu- 
Iitionof labour. Thus the agitating fears Test his debtors 
sieuld fail in punctuality, ‘and his eredit be affected in 
consequence of their neglect—or, perhaps, a disguised 
insolvency y, which he fears every moment will be disco- 
vered, adds the tortures of suspense to all the toil he is 
areca to bear! These are the middling classes of 
contmercial society! Unblest, where they are even suc- 
comhel: ; as all, that success can bring them, produces 
ouly encrease of anxiety ; and miserable indeed, where 
misfortune assimilates all their labour to the toil of Sysi~ 
ahtts, Whose life is spent in rolling up hill a stone which 
constantly precipitates Hself to the <a when the last 
step + creer To such men, proclamations to be joy- 
ful, ford the same exultation as holidays, or half holi- 
day 4g, he school-boys. They do not get rid of their un- 
Auppiness ; but th ey put off the immediate pressure of 
Hts burthen. ‘Th » boy’ s task is a draw-back on his en- 
jovment, but he knows the payment of the debt to infor- 
mation will not be demanded on that cay :—and exclaim- 
mz, ‘sufficient for the day is the evil thereof” he boldly 
throws up his ball, or trandles his hoop 


p, and leaves for 
the morrow, all the conse Ue Nees of his ne: slect, A mo- 
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clouded brow, as he remembers the heavy nature of the 
task prescribed ; but a shout from one of his comrades 
dispels the cloom. —he is no worse situated than his.fel- 
lows—and, “besides, thought is useless :—the pleasure is 
before him, and pain must overtake him when it will! 
Thus the poor tradesman can put off one day. His 
debts may perplex him, but they will not be enforced on 
the Corenation-day. The less pleasure he enjoys, the 
more intoxicating it is. The certainty that he will see 
nothing worth his attention, will not prevent his endea- 
vouring to be foremost in the throng. Alas! he does not 
in reality seek the shew—he is only endeavouring to es- 
cape from himself !—he is happy to find any occasion to 
put down his load. Ile does not expect ever to be able 
to forget that he must bear it onward ;—nor hope that 
any one will carry it for him, for any period ;—but it is 
a rest:—a momentary pause ;—and though it may 
make him curse it the more heartily, when compelled to 
resume his burthen, it is a relief, however tr ifling, how- 
ever inconsiderable, and however inefficacious. 

The mechanic, arlizan, and labourer, are in a similar 
predicament. Talk of the evils of imprisonment! The 
indolence of the captive is a luxury which all the labour- 
ers in the world might envy, were they aware of its 
comparative blessings. What is the actual condition of 
that man, who is forced by his necessities to enter the 
unhealthy atmosphere of a crowded manufactory, and in 
a space far less considerable than captives are allowed 
for exercise at pleasure, he is compelled to exert all the’ 
enercies of his mind, and body, to procure a trifling pit- 
tance of the merest necessaries; and is often reduced to 
the extreme misery, on his return to the still narrower 
cell he calls his home, of hearing his children compiain 
that all his toil is unable to satisfy their craving appe- 
lites! Ah! my friend, Lam obliged .to conc: id that 
society has done nothing to benefit. the condition of the 
creat mass of trumnamity. I will allow that refinement 
and elegance are the children of civilization pies the 
arts and sciences have been carried to a degree far be- 
yond what t ell have been contemplated: —that the lux- 
urious enjoyme nts of the fs sent age are far beyond the 
plain and simple joys which uncultivated nature has 
nlaced before her untu ie children. But when I per- 
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ceive how few can reach those luxuries, which tantalize 
the hopes of all—how few are really benefited, and how 
many are so dreadfully injured by this civilization. I 
cannot help concluding, that tie species were happier, 
when they roved through the tangled brake, and over the 
pathless desert, in search of the subsistence which nature 
spread upon her gencral board, for all her commoners. 
Then all were happy :— 

** Condition circumstance, was not the thing ! 

** Bliss was the same, in subject, or in king; 

“Ta him whe found defence or could defend, 

‘© In him who was, or him who found a friend !”” 

The ingredients that compose the cup of pleasure now, 
were then unknow n, but they were not desired. He who 
has never been burthened with fine habiliments, would 
be insensible to the pleasures of dress,and to the shame of 
wanting it. The cave satisfied the ancient, as well as the 
palace the modern king. A crown of fantastic rushes 
has inspired as much rapture, as one of the richest gems, 
or the purest vold. A glass bead has occasioned as much 
pleasure in the bosom of an Indian be auty, as ever the 
most sparkling brilliants in that of an European. But 
while the few of the uncultivated race of man were as 
happy as the few that glitter in our modern circles, the 
many Were much happier. Their health was not im- 
paired by incessant labour, in deleterious employments. 
They were not denied the blessings of free airand whole- 
some exercise. They were not compelled to toil, that 
others might enjoy the fruits of their labour. They were 
not the progenitors of a feeble race, which clamoured 
round them for the food they could not supply. If they 
had little, they had not so very /ittle as pride now allots 
to its miserable dependents :—and they were not mocked, 
or insulted, with the display of that magnificence, in the 
manufactur e of which, ‘* sharp misery had worn 
‘them to the bone;” and yet from which they were 
spurned as if their touch were contamination, and 
their presence, pestilence. Their lot was little, but 
they saw “their little lot, the lot of all.” Health, 
vigour, strong animal spirits, and independence, were 
their wealth. Privations they despised ; and their ea- 
gerness of enjoyment compensated for its delay. Ne 
epicure ever feasted with their appetite. Their blessings 
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were real, though few :—and if they missed some of those 
finer gratifications which result from the union of wealth, 

and sensibility ; they were more than compensated for 
the loss, by escaping all that keenness of unutterable an- 
cuish, which results from the much more ordinary union 
of sensibility with poverty. If, as a whimsical poet of 
this country insists, we cannot have a spot upon the 
globe, ‘¢ on which no city stood,’ IT am almost disposed 
to say they were the greatest benefactors of the human 
race, who levelled them to the earth, and restored the 
primeval race of independent man. 

I can hardly allow, that the mass of miserable beings, 
who are said by pride lo infest the countries, where they 
are only permitted to live, for the accommodation of 
their maslers, are men / Heirs of our common mother, 
Nature, they are not:—or, admitting their claim, they 
are cheated of their proper inheritance. T hey are as much 
a parcel of the soil on which they walk,—as much the pro- 
perty of those for whose benefit they are condemned to toil 
~——as anv cerf of ancient days—as any household slave of 
Greece, or Rome. Their necessities bind them as much 
to the spot, on which they reside ; and here, if they ven- 
ture to wander too far from their parishes, the supposi- 
tion that they are Englishmen, aud are free to wander 
over England in search of a subsistence are speedily dis- 
pelled, for they are seized upon by the law, and after 
being “ committed as vagran és to hard labour for a few 
‘ days,” thoy are “* passed back to their parishes,” in 
the care of officers, as run-away slaves are sent back to 
their plantations in the Weal Indies! This is the free- 
dom of those free-born Englishmen, who cannot produce 
a golden license to leave the parish to which they belong. 
If they still persist in thinking their limbs their own, 
and the country their own to exercise them i in, and a se- 
cond, or third time, to leave the parishes to which the 
law confines t! hem, they are deemed “ zncorrigible 
“ rogues, and vagabonds,” and still more severely pu- 
nished, by confinement to hard labour, in prisons, where 
they are fed upon bread and water! "So much for their 
freedom in the Jand of their fathers! But the matter is 
still worse with the artizan, if he ventures to think he 
may remove from a country which denies him food, as a 
recompense for incessant labour. He is not permitted 
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to seek it elsewhere. The great have taken it into their 
heads, to believe that those whom they refuse to feed at 
home, might yet do them injury, if they were permitted 
to emigr: ite. T hey have therefore enacted laws which for- 
bid a certain class to leave the country, and the attempt 
is visited with severe penalties! What ‘this is, but sla- 
very, the worst of feudal slavery, I know not:—for here 
is demanded the labour, which slaves usually perform 
where slavery is the avowed principle of government :— 
encreased by the additional misery which arises from 
those who profit by the labour, refusing to support the 
labourer, and denying him the right of seeking a main- 
tenance clsewhere! So free are ‘the people of “this free 
country, that I have now a paper lying before me, in 
Which a provincial magistrate has committed to prison, 
a man “for diving idly, faring well, and being de- 
“ cently clothed,” because he did not choose to give such 
an account of his zeans of living, as to this said magis- 
trate seemed satisfactory! This is British freedom :—I 
mean this is English freedom ; for Lam credibly informed 
that in Scotland, and Ireland, the inhabitants are still less 
free; and that in Wales, a magistrate is as absolute as the 
Cham of Tartary! If "this last quoted mode of enquiry 
as to the means of living were instituted among the 
higher classes, the magistrates might have age 
tice, and the princi iple might do some good. Indeed, 

ALL those who dive idly Jare well, and strut about i in 
Sine clothes, without any visible means of living, were 
sent to the various bridewells of the state, they might be 
filled with honourable and right honourable g gentlemen ; : 
but the laws here only apply to men. Gentlemen, in 
all well regulated societies, are exempt from the inter- 
ference of such bug-bears as magistrates, and the para- 
phernalia of or dinary laws. They have acode for them- 
selves ; which allows them to practice with impunity 
what they punish as vices in others. A poor fellow, who 
solicits a penny to help him in his search after employ- 
ment, is taken up as a vagrant, sentenced to be impri- 
soned, and set to hard labour for some time, and then sent 
home, as if he had broken a prison, to which he must be 
returned ; while an idle, pampered, well-dressed, penny- 
less spriy of gentility, without either wit, worth, means, 
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or industry; but with all these supplied by a proportien 
of impudence, which is worth them all in ‘this country, 

may plant himself at the Treasury door, or even itr de 
into the anti-chamber, aud beg away as imp erlinently a 
he pleases, until he ‘s dismissed with an alms to get rid 
of his imperlinence—and if he possess more than ordi- 
nary perseverance, he may beg himself into a carriage 
and four, and into as many places as would well support 
all the common beggars in the kingdom! 

If we take all these cireumstances into our considera 
tion, we shall not be surprised to find such a mass of mi- 
serable animals, so destitute of ordinary enjoyments, and 
so suhjocted to positive privations, should * run riot,” 
in any licensed ertravagance, and be— 

‘* Pleas'd with this trifle still, as that neti 


‘¢ Till tir’d they sleep, and life's poor play iso’er! 
** Pleas‘d, like a child, to snatch the present day, 


4"? 


“ And glad, if memory can be put away ! 


fence the frequency of festivals, and processions, and 
puppet-shews, in absolute despotisms. In France, be- 
fore the revolution, the Aolidays were extremely fre- 
quent; and so absorbed in these amusements were the 
populace, that they absolutely believed themselves to 
partake of the magnificence, at which they only gaped 
in stupid ecstacy, and to enjoy the luxuries, which were 
furnished out at their expence. They believed the g glory 
of the grand monarque to be conferred upon every sign- 
post, where a caricature of his head was exhibited: — 
and, without shoes, shirts, or breeches, themselves, hung 
out their raffles on holidays, with as much self-com- 
placency, as if they were loaded with the ** purple aad 
“ fine hen,” which quitecharmed them, in their gaudy, 
and unmeaning ceremonies. In England, they are more 

rare. Indeed, the state here could not spare the lime 
which frequet nt holidays would waste. The wants of the 
state, are so exhorbitant, that the people can find little 
lime ‘to play. The popish festivals were destroyed, on 
the introduction of the reformed religion. This enables 

the people to doa great deal more work, than the people 
of other countries, where self-enjoy ment is more com- 
mon. Besides work is here paid for but very scantily, 
which obliges the workmen to make up in time, what 
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their labour wants in value. This keeps them closer to 
the grindstone; and, a natural desire on the part of the 
rulers that they should have enough to do, to find the 
means of government, without troubling themselves 
about the manner, is another good reason, why holidays 
should be of rare occurrence. People who have too 
much leisuye, and become satiated with enjoyment, may 
begin to think for the novelty of the thing! Some 
writers have attributed the French revolution to the 
cause of enguiry acting upon leisure. They say, after 
talking so much about the glory of the grand monarque, 
France began to enquire what it was; and discovered, 
that if it were not the cause of the mesery of the coun- 
try, it was the effect of its fudly ; and, then, determining 
with more rapidity, than good manners, that the grand 
monarqgue had had his share of the g/ory, they hastily 
concluded it was time they should have a little glory to 
themselves. This mistake generated another. The 
glory of the grand monurque they perceived, consisted 
in cutting his neighbours to pieces, in wars, in bloodshed, 
and in executions:—so they fell to work to acquire glory 
for themselves in the same way ; and delighted with the 
cutting business, they at last thought they had reached 
the very climax of all glury, by cutting off the head of 
the grand monarque himself! This melancholy effect 
of inspiring a love for grandeur, and spectacle, has re- 
duced its value with ralers:—all /ocad exhibitions are 
therefore now discouraged ; and one grand national cere~ 
mony, in the course of half a century, is considered as 
often as it is prudent t let the people have an unlicensed 
liberty. Such an eceasion occurs next week :—and ihe 
full tide of joy is io be poured down the throat of the ex- 
pectant nation. Every body is on tiptoe :—and imagi- 
nation is put to the rack, as to what is to be seen, and 
what is to be done! A Corenation! The late King 
reigned so long, that scarcely any one can remember 
what acoronation was. O!d newspapers are ransacked 
for precedents how to rejoice, and for the purpose of as- 
certaining how the forefathers of the present age, dis- 


played their loyalty. Research is also made into the 


ceremonies used on such occasions, that nothing may be 
emitted, which ean make the present mouarch as mucha 
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king as any of his ancestors; while the taste of all his 
court is exhausted, to render him as mueb greater as the 
added glories of the ceremonial may enable him to sur- 
pass them. 

The origin of every king is but humble. The most 
ancient family that high- birth can boast of, was founded 
in mere vulgat blood ; and all the splendour of the pre- 
sent age has been raised from mere dust. Even corona- 
tions, those august and sacred ceremonies, were at first 
acts of avery simple nature. I do not allude to the 
simplicity of instituting monarchy, but to the mode, in 
which monarchs were made, The scalp of an enemy, 
streaming with gore, and clapped yet reeking hot upon 
the head of some Indian hero, might have been the cere- 
monial of crowning the first king ! ! Then a cap of 
rushes, might have been invented, as a more humane 
sy mbol of the sovereign authority, ‘and placed upon the 
brow ofa peaceful monarch, in the bosom of his unaspiring 
people. The bauble, becoming more desirable, might 
then be manufactured of more durable materials. 
Crowns of iron, and of gold, becoming the objects of 
contention in the field of battle, the ceremony of corona- 
tion was performed by transferring the emblem of 
royalty from the brow of the y ‘anquished, to the brow of 
the victor:—and in the earlier ages, it was not imagined 
so much grandeur would be wasted upon the mere fact 
of one man succeeding to the seull-piece of another. 

The descriptions of the earlier coronations of this: en- 
lightened country have an air of ridicule about them, 
when contrasted with the sacred awe which the present 
proposed ceremonies inspire! At the coronation of 
Edward the First, we are told the price demanded for a 
seat, amounted to half-a-furtiai ug/ When time shall 
have rendered twenty guincas, as contemptible to our 
posterity, as ha If-a-farthing appears to us, how will the 
magniiicence about to be display ed, fade upon the imagi- 
nation. Will it be believed, Usat the bench and the bar, 
the senate, and the clergy, the nobility and beauty of the 
land, were engayved in arranging and composing part of 
a ceremony of which it will be then said as indiffer ently 
it cost twenly cuineas, to lake a peep at, as that King 
Edward’s coronation cost the spectators, hulf-a farthing 
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apiece! Edward the Second, 1 am told was more prized ; 
or perhaps the people had begun to learn habits of 
extravavance; for they paid a w rhole Jarthing for good 
seats, to look at the King, Queen, Archbishops, bishops, 
lords, ladies, and courtiers of that period, in their best 
clothes, which the people were kind enough to tind into 
the bargain; and their most engaging manners, which 
regality, and nobility, were kind enough to furnish them- 
selves, for that particular occasion. At tie coronation 
of Edward the T hird, who was very young, the price of 
the shew was raised toa half-penny. This perhaps arose 
from the same principle as a humourous dean used to 
take off his hat to the young students, in the hopes they 
might learn something that would do credit to their 
tutors ; while he resolutely refused any complaisance to 
the elder, of Wiiom he said there were no hopes. Nor 
upon the whole, was the halfpenny badly laid out. 
Though not one of the best men that ever lived, he was 
one of the best kings of this country, of his race ; anid 
during a long reign, he endeavoured to blend the service 
of himself with the service of his country. Had his son, 
the Black Prince, lived to have been crowned, a great 
advance would have been made in the price of witnessing 
the ceremonial: but as the proverb says, it fell out, un- 
fortunately for those times :-— 


“ God took the good, too good on earth to stay, 


And left the bad, too bad to take away !” 


The Black Prince was called away, and his effeminate 
offspring, Richard the Second, was ‘* called to curse the 
“land, he should have served.” This King was 
fond of shew, and splendour ; and raised the price to a 
penny ; but from the language of the chronicler of those 
times, it dors not appear that it was a natural advance 
in the market, from any increasing love of royalty; but 

2 mere arbilrary advance, something like the attempt of 
one of the patent theatres, here, to enforce an en- 
crease of price, which failed, as those not chosing to pay 
more than usual, did not think proper to go; while those 
who weat, amused themselves with hooting what they 
did not think worth their money. So it w ould seem to 
have fared with Richard the Second’s coronation; for 
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though his éaste, and elegance and accomplishments, 
were » universally ‘admitted to be supreme ; and no pains, 
nor expence, were spared to make the shew attractive, 
the old came sulkily remarks, it was not worth the 
penny! Henry the Fourth, did not encrease the price ; 

probably from the result of the last experiment ; but per- 
haps he diminished the splendour, for he was a close 
hunks, and knew the value of money. Henry the Fifth 
was a popular prince; and the people willingly, it is said, 

paid down éevo-pence, in testimony of their loyal affec- 
tion, for a good fellow, who would drink with a tapster, 
and had robbed on the highway, if Shakspeare is to be 
credited. Henry the Sixth was a child when he suc- 
ceeded ; and English credulity prevailing over English 
experience, they gave ¢wo-pence to see him crowned, at 
first; but the right of governing being contested, and 
coronations becoming more frequent, as the different 
parties alternately prevailed, the market was glutted for 
once, with puppet-shows—the price of course fell, and 
the whole court, King, Queen, and all, might be seen 
again, as a B artholomew-fair shew-man would say, “ for 
‘* the low price of one penny!” Nay, at last, in conse- 
quence of this continued opposition, regality was reduced 
so very low, that proclamations were issued allowing the 
people to attend for nothing:—Yet they were very 
thinly attended, for one could not be sure at that time, 

vohadiees the King of the day, would be the King of the 
morrow; but what is more strange, is that this should 
have made any diflerence—as the clothes were the object 
of attraction, and it could matter but very little who 
put them un his back! Were the English of that age 
tired of the blessings of legitimate government? With 
King Edward the Fourth, of whom Shakspeare said, 
“he felt the temper of the English, and it would be hard 
‘to throw him,” royalty rose in value to its ancient 
price, and fwo-pence was again the price of the corona- 
tion spectacle. Richard the Third could obtain no more ; 
but, then, he was an ugly fellow, and there were people 
who thought he had no right to be crowned. Henry the 
Seventh was not better treated. Either pence were be- 
coming scarce, or the people were wiser than to throw 
them away so ‘extravagantly ; ; but wisdom only visits a 
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nation occasionally ; and the ftir promises, and the jolly 
appearances of Henry the Eighth, produced four-pence 
for a sight of the collection of wild and tame stock of his 
court. Edward the Sixth, and Queen Mary, were con- 
tent with the same price. ’ But in the menia of joy at the 
accession of Elizabeth, or perhaps in gratitude to Heaven 
for taking Mary, the good people disbursed six-pence 
for the first view of the virgin court! In this reign ex- 
travagance appears to have been fostered ; for the ‘people 
were so satisfied with the death of Elizabeth, that they 
gave a shilling for a sight of her successor. Tt i is, how- 
ever, to be remarked in “explanation, that the first James 
was not a native dion; and the curiosity of importing a 
King from Scotland, on the loss of the English-breed, 
might have prompted the extreme liberality of venturing 
an additional six-pence on the occasion. This appears 
the more probable, because the market was steady, when 
the stock was kept up; and his son, Charles the First, 
was exhibited at the same price. This prince was most 
unfortunate; for he behaved so ill, that it is thought a 
muck would have been given to witness his hcumiadien: 
but that. spectacle was exhibited gratis, under the super- 
intendance of tbat expert shew-man, Olver Cromwell. 
eign his life, the shews were all made eratuitously, as 
some disputes had arisen about the right of charginy for 
them, as the people found all the decorations ; so Old 
Noll humoured their wishes, though, it is said, he con- 
trived to make as much as. his predecessor, by picking 
their pockets during the exhibition. On his decease the 
exhibition fell into bad hands. His son had no taste for 
such pageants ; and was simple enough to say he pre- 
terred a retired life, to such unmeaning bustle. The 
nation took bim at bis word ; and imported the second 
Charles, as Master ot the Ceremonies: and, as he had 
deen invited to perform, he raised the price to half-a- 
crown; which is the most rapid rise on record, and must 
be attributed to the inordinate desire for the restoration 
of pageantry, which characterizes encreasing wealth, and 
decreasing prudence. The prices assessed by impudence 
upon folly, seldom decline, while folly can fi tnd the - money: 
and thus James the Second, though me rely tolerated as 
a shew-man. unlil some more able individual should he 
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found, charged the same price, namely half-a-crown ; 
though he was not worth a tythe of the first Edward, 

who was exhibited for A alf-a-farthing ! When the sub- 
stitute was found for James, he was to be imported from 
Tfolland ; and being a har d- bargaining Dutchman, and 
well aware how much he was wanted by a nation that 
could not manage itself, he raised the price to five-shil- 
lings; promising to throw some other things into the peo- 
ple’s part of the bargain, which, though pretty looking 
Dutch toys, have not been found of any great use. His 
successor Was a lady; and it would have been sad want of 
callantry to have offered her less, than had been paid for 
the gentleman ; and she was too considerate to ask more. 
(Queen Ann was thus gazed at for five shillings; and the 
historian of the day has undertaken to add, “ she was 
* worth it:’—a matter which I do not undertake to 
deny, as I am not certain whether it be meant, that the 
shew (Queen included) was worth that sum ; or whether 
the Queen alone was worth the Crown! This may be 
considered as the record of the dark ages, when the in- 
trinsic value of ‘such pageants was not discovered. Mr. 
Croly had not then instructed the world that the crown- 
ing of the King was the crowning of the Constitution! 
The mystic marriage of the Monarch to his people had 
not entered the apprehension of the public. It was deem- 
ed a mere pageant—a flourish of trumpets—an entry of 
foot and horse—a display of fine robes, and furred 
gowns—a covering of the head—a short prayer—some 
shouts of congratulation—a good dinner for the great—a 
bonfire for the little world—and hearty good wishes on 
all sides! This was all then seen in the matter. The 
champion was uot thenan emblem of the “ right divine ;” 
but a good substantial, gallant knight, who meant what 
he said; and did not come fresh from the school where he 
had just learned to ride, to throw down his gauntlet, in 
the certain knowledge that it would not be picked up. 
But times have become more enlightened. Though the 
progress of knowledge is slow, it is sure ; and though ji in 
the development of reason, on the accession of George 
the First, the price of a Coronation seat remained at five 
shillings ; [ am informed this arose from the determina- 
tion of the Jacobites not to see, which left plenty of room 
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for the accommodation of his friends, who would gladly 
have paid more, had it been necessary! especially as he 
had been imported from a greater distance than any of 
his species before, since the invasion of the Danes. At 
the Coronation of his successor, George the Second, how- 
ever, the more enlightened loyalty of the country “ spoke 
“ boldly out,’ and “bid up half-a-quinea! This was a 
triumph worth the boasting of. The half-a-farthing 
had amounted up to /alf-a-guinea! for the public ex- 
hibition of a Court:—thus keeping at a proper distance 
the mock-royalty of the theatres, by a proportionate dif- 
ference between the cost of the reality, and that of the 
mimic representation. But even this encrease was trifling 
to the glories of the Coronation of George the Third. 
Perhaps there was a presentiment, that a long time 
would elapse before the nation would be blessed with a 
George the [ourth:—and thus the desire to witness a 
eratilic ition that it was not to be expected would be re- 

peated for an age to come, opened the purse-strings of 
the gapers of that age almost miraculously. Front seats 
in Westminster Abbey, that might have been obtained 
for half-a-farthing in ‘the days of Cxur de Lion, were 
let al ten guineas a piece! Seats in the street, where 
the spectators might see those who had seen the shew, 
fetched a guinea! i and those where the progress of the 
spectacle was retailed, at fourth, or fifth hand, were let 
at proportionate prices. [t is even said, that a ‘consider- 
able sum of money was afterwards obtained by the 
strect-keepers, for pointing out to the loyal crowds 
the precise stone on which his Majesty’s shoe was 
placed when he entered the Abbey, end when he 
returned to Westminster Hall! A’ man, or woman, 
who had actually seen the corunation, was carried 
about in moveable shew s, for months afterwards, to 
tell the country people Aow the crown was put upon the 
King’s head! and a lucky barber made his fortune, by 
exhibiting the wing-bone of a fowl, which he: searee his 
customers he boseinel from very ine calbetudbile authority had 
been actually picked by his Majesty himself! The relics 
of the preparations Were consecrated by the families into 
whose hands they happened to fail, as ‘the most valuable 
heir looms; and a story having get abroad, that an illus- 
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trious personage had dropped her garter in the proces- 
sion, a Cov entry weaver, to humour “the public curiosity, 
sold several thousand yards of silk, as pieces of the iden- 
tical cincture of the royal stocking. To have seen any 
thing of this sacred ceremony was a sure passport to the 
best circles in the metropolis ; and to be related to any 
one who had been so fortunate, was deemed an equal 
recommendation to the country fashionables! Some few, 
more fortunate than the rest, who had the blessing to 
break their limbs in the » jostling of the crowd, or by “the 
falling of the scaflolding were considered as miraculously 
favoured, as the Orientals deem’d, “ the favor’d man by 
touch ethereal slain!” And suchas were obliged to un- 
dergo the process of amputation, [ am assured, used to 
pride themselves more upon their wooden limbs than on 
the ordinary things with which nature had provided 
them! Those who sacrifice themselyes, under the wheels 
of the great car of Juggernaut, could not exult more in 
their own sacrifice, than the loy alists of that day, in ad- 
venturing the loss of dinner, or of tea, in an attempt to 
catch the most distant glimpse of the clories of the Coro- 
ation. The very clothes in which they had seen such 
sights, or touched those who had seen them, became en- 
deared by the recollection; and one good soul, who ex- 
pired some years after wards i in the workhouse, request- 
et his face might be covered with an old raved hand- 
kerchief, which w as, on that day, fortunate “enough to 
race his breeches pocket, and thus had escaped the fate 
of his coat, which was literally torn from his back, in the 
excess of zeal by which he was surrounded. 
The prices, on the present occasion, are already dou- 
led. ‘Twenty guineas have been already paid for the 
chance of a glimpse ; ; which, being very problematical, 
advanees the competition. Ag very few can see, and 
every dealer insists that his are the best places, the par- 
ties have nothing to do but to pay, and take their 
chance. By the present arrangements, a few soldiers 
have the best situations by far. ‘Two lines of foot are to 
occupy each side of the platform on which the procession 
moves; and a double row of cavalry are to be placed be- 
hind the lines of foot. The horse-soldiers will render 
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stairs window; and the distance to which the populace 
must be driven will be very respectable indeed. As 
this will prevent the people ‘from exercising their own 
judgments, as to the proper period when they should 
make “ the welkin ring,” with their plaudits, perhaps it 
may be kindly ordained that sufficient signals should be 
made, when they are to throw up their caps, and cry 
“ God save the King!” They will then have the 
eratification of knowing that the ceremony is pro- 
ceeding, whether they can see it, or not:—and of 
having given three times three, or as the fashion 
now is, four times four, just at the very moment, 
When it was all concluded! ‘To breathe the same air, at 
the distance even of a mile, with the royalty, and the 
nobility of the land, will be a souree of the most lasting 
consolation :—and a new spaper, containing a full account 
of the particulars, will hand down to posterity, the amaze- 
ment with which ermined robes, and gold sticks, electri- 
fied the enlightened inhabitants of the metropolis of Bri- 
tain, in the nineteenth century—while a national debt of 
eight hundred millions,—a yearly taxation of sixty mil- 
lions—a_ pauper population costing eight millions per 
anuum—with a depressed commerce, and a ruined agri- 
culture -all magnanimously dismissed from consi- 
deration, as not worth a moment’s thought, when an 
opportunity was offered of getling still deeper into debt, 
and difficulty, by a display of ** undchauched loyalty.” 
Such are the humours of the day. What advantages 
may result to the nation—what misery may be re- 
lieved—what misfortunes may be lightened —w hat 
gratitude may be excited by the benefits of the pageantry, 
thou shalt hear, hereafter. 
Thy friend and well-wisher, 
THE BLACK DWARF. 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. _ 

The communications of J- A. are received. 

The ‘* Hull wild beast” has so many metamorphoses that we are 
at a loss to guess what brute he will be next. He is becoming 
more modest, however, since he has reduced himself from a tiger, 
with dynz eyes, toa “pussy cat’—a thing of the same genus it is 
true; but nothing near so terrible. Perhaps, however, he is a 


wild cat—a wild tom cat, which some naturalists say is as furious as 
the tiger, though not quite so formidable. 


The second lette ‘roof Major Cartwright to Mr. Justice Bailey, is 
unavoidably deferred till next week. 
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My Masters of Misrule! I have a crow to pluck with you.” 
Orv Puiave 


474. But now we come to the third part of this controversy, 
in order to understand how great was the right and power of the 
people, both in making and continuing their kings. And I think 
it is plainly proved frown all our annals, that the highest power 
of abdicating their kings was lodged in the people. The 
very first who was created King of Franco- gallia, is a remarka- 
ble instance of this power. For when the people had found 
him out to be a profligate lewd person, wasting his time in adul- 
teries and whoredoms, they removed him froin his dignity by 
universal consent, and constrained him to depart out of the 
territories of France ; ; and this was done, as our annals testify, 
i the year of Christ, 469. Nay, even Eudo, whom they 
placed in his stead, abusing his power through excessive pride 
and cruelty, was with the like severity turned out. Which fact 
we find attested by Gregory of Tours, !. 2. A 12. Aimoinus, 
l.l.c.7. Godfrey of Viterbo, ‘part 17. c. 1. and Sigibertus, 
under the years 461 and 469. ‘ Childerie? says Gregory, 
* being dissolved in luxury when he was King of the Franks, 
and beginning to detlower their daughters, was by his subjects 
cast ont of the throne with indignation; whereupon he tind- 
ing they had a design to kill him, fled into Theringia. But the 
Abbot of U rsperg says, the people wcre unwilling | to kill him 
—contented with having turned him out, because he was 2 dis- 
solute man, and a debauciier of his subjects’ daughters.’ Si- 
gibertus says, ‘ Hilderic behaving himself insolently and luxu- 
‘ riously, the Franks thrast lim out of the throne, and made 
¢ Eyidius their King.” And this most glorious aud famousdeed 
of our ancestors deserves the more dili: cently to be renarked, for 
haying been done at the very beginning , and, as it were, in the 
infancy of that kingdoms us if it bad beet a denunciation and 
declaration, that the Kings of Franco-gallia were made upon 

erlain know n terms and conditions, and were not tyrants— 
with absolute, uniimited, and arbitrary pewer.-- Francis He- 
doman, france Gallia. 1574 


Var. VI. 
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475. There waa some sense for Commendams at first ; when 
there was a living void, and never a clerk to serve it, the bishop 
was to keep it till they found a fit man, but now it is a trick for 


the bishop to keep it for himself.- -John Selden. Table Talk. 
1689. 


476, SONNET ON CHILLON., 
Eternal spirit of the chainless mind ! 
Brightest in dungeons, Liberty! thou art, 
For there thy habitation is the heart— 
The heart which love of thee alone can bind ; 
Aud when thy sons to fetters are consign’d— 
To fetters and the damp vault’s dayless gloom, 
Their country conquers with their martyrdom, 
And Freedom's fame finds wings ov every wind. 
Chillon? thy prison isa holy place, 
And thy sad floor an altar, for ’twas trod — 
Until his very steps have left a trace, 
Worn—as if thy cold pavement were a sod— 
By Bonnivard'! May none those marks efface ! 
lor they appeal from tyrauny to God. 
Lord Byron. Poems. 1836. 


ee 


477. If opinion hath lighted the lamp of thy name, endea- 
vour to encourage it with thine own oil, lest it go out and stink. 
The chronical disease of popularity is shame; if thou be once 
up, beware: from fame to infamy is a beaten road.— Francis 
Quarles, Enehiridion, 1646, 





478. Political power is that power, which every man having 
in a state of nature, has given up into the hands of the society, 
(and therein to the governors whom the society hath set over it- 
self,) with this express or tacit trust—that it shall be employed 
for their good, and the preservation of their property. Now 
this power, which every man has in the state of nature, and 
which he parts with to the society in all such cases where the so- 
ciety can secure him, is to use such means for the preserving 
of his own property, as he thinks good, and nature allows him, 
and to punish the breach of the law of nature in others—so as 
(according to the best of his reason) may most conduce to the 
preservation of himself and the rest of maukind, So that the 
end and measure of this power—-when in every man’s hands in 
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the state of nature—being the preservatiun of all of his society, 
that is, all mankind in general, it can have no other end or 
measure when in the hands of the magistrate, but to preserve 
the members of that society in their lives, liberties, and posses- 
sions ; and so cannot be an absolute arbitrary power over their 
lives and fortunes, (which are as much as possible to be pre- 
served,) but a power to make laws, and annex such penalties 
to them, as may tend to the preservation of the whole, by cut- 
ting off those parts (and those only) which are so corrupt, that 
they threaten the sound and healthy,—without which no seve- 
rity is lawful. And this power has its original only from com- 
pact, and agreement, and the mutual consent of those who make 
up the community.—John Locke. Of Civil Government, 
1689, 


a om 


479. A worthy privy-councellor—is the pillar of a realm, io 
whose wisdom and care, under God and the King, stands the 
safety of a kingdom. He is the watch tower to give warning 
of the enemy, and a hand of provision for the preservation of the 
state. He isan oracle in the King’s ear, and a sword'in the 
King’s hand, an even weight in the balance of justice, and a 
light of grace in the love of truth. He is an eye of care in 
the course of law, a heart of love in the service of his sovereign, 
a mind of honour in the order of his service, and a brain of 
invention for the good of the commonwealth; His place is 
powerful, while his service is faithful; and- his honour due in 
the desert of his employment. In sum, he is as a fixed planet 
‘mong the stars of the firmament, which through the clouds in 


the air shews the nature of his light—Nicholas Breton. The” 
Good and the Bad, &c. 1616. 


480. Is there in all the world any king or prince who has a 
right of imposing a tax upon his people, (though it were but the 
value of one farthing) without their own will and consent ?—un- 
less he will make use of violence and a.tyrannical power, he . 
cannot. But some one will say there may happen an exigence, 
when the great council of the people cannot be waited for, the 
business admitting of no delay :—I am sure, in the undertaking 
of a war there is no need of such haste; one lms sufficient time 
to think leisurely of that matter. And this I dare affirm, that 
when Kings or Princes undertake a war with the consent of 
their subjects, they are both much more powerful, and more 
formidable to their enemies. It becomes a king of France least 
of any king in the world, to make use of such expressions as 
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this, —‘ J have a power of raising as eveat taxes as T please on 
‘my subjects; for neither he, nor any other, tas such a power : 
and those courtiers, who use such expressions, do their king no 
honour, uor increase his reputation with foreign nations ; “but 
on the contrary, ereate a fear and dread of him amongst all his 
neighbours, who will not upon any terms, submit themselves to 
such a sort of government, But if our king, or such as have a 
mind to magnify his power, would say thus, -— I have suck 
* obedient and loving subjects, that they will deny me nothing 
‘in reason ;--or, there is no prince that has a people more 
‘willing to forget the hardships they undergo ;'-—this indeed 
were a speech that would do him honour, and give bin reputa- 
tion, But such words as the following do not become a king, 
—-‘ [ tax as muchas | have a mind to; and { have a power of 
‘ taking it, which L intend to keep. Charles the Fifth never 
used such expressions, neither indeed did 1 ever hear any of 
our kings use such phrase, but only some of their ministers and 
companions—who thought thereby they did their masters ser- 
vice; but in my opinion, they did them a great deal of injury, 
and spoke those words purely out of flattery, not considering 
what they said. And as a farther argument of the gentle dispo- 
sition of the French, let us but consider that Convention of the 
‘Three Estates held at Tours, antiio 1484, after the decease of 
our king, Louis the 11th, Aboat that time, the wholesome 
institution of the Convention of the Three Estates began to be 
thought a dangerous thing; and there were some inconsider- 
able fellows who said then, and often since, that it was high 
treason to make so much as mention of convocating the States, 
because it tended to lessen the king’s authority,—when it was 
they themselves who were guilty of high treason against God, 
the King, and the Commonwealth. Neither do suc ch like Say - 
ings turn to the benefit of any persons, but such as have got 
great honours or employnients, without any merit of thei “iy OWn, 
and have learnt how. to flatter, and soothe, and talk imperti- 
nently; and who fear all great assemblies, lest there they should 
appear in their proper colours, and have all their evil actions 
condemned.— Philip de Comines. Memoirs*, 1509. 
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* OF which excellent book, the learned Lipsius says, that it 
should be the pocket companion of all princes; and the * famous 

‘civilian,’ Francis Hotoman, quoting this passage. terms the ali- 
thor ‘a Most noble centleman, and acc ‘omplished histerian, The 
present dcdnelation is from the pen of Lord Molesworth 
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SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN DISTEMPER, 
| BRIDG3 STREET, BLACKFRIARS. 
(Continued from p. 33.) 
FIRST EXHIBITION.—182I1. 
Painter.—1! isa pretty mocking of the life. 
Poet.————-— - Pil say of it, 
It tutors nature: artificial strife 


Lives in these touches, liveliér than life. 
Timon of Athen:. SHAKSPEAR®. 


34, The Coronation, an Allegory. By Mareus 
Wellintune. Another scandalous, gross, and seditious 
libel! A daring and infamous covert attack on the most 
august, zmposing and sacred of all national ceremonies! | 
if this is not treason, it is at least “* flat burglary” by 
the statute; and we now loudly call on Mr. Attorne 
General ( Diabolus Regis, or Kin z’s Devil,) for a due 
visitation of punishment on the head of the contemptible 
author,—on one, who heretofore, forsooth, pretended to 
read “a great moral lesson” to a neighbouring :ation. 
The wit—(wit indeed !—) seems to lie in the introduc- 
tion of another Polyphemus, rolling about acouch matted 
with thistles, thorns, and briars, while a rude and swin- 
ish multitude encircle him, exhibiting the most whim- 
sical delight at. the spectacle. -M. W.’s visual organs 
are jaundiced ; but we accept his jeers at a “ one- 
“ eyed” pageant, and tell him to his teeth—that he him- 
self is stone-blind or else sees double: Utrum horum, &c. 

37. The — Den. By Sir John Stitchwell. 
Could we quarrel about a matter of taste, we had cer- 
tainly been so disposed on seeing the worthy President 
sit to himself for the portrait of the leader of this ill- 
favoured and rascal gang: yet in truth the face is a good 
face for the purpose ; and graced as it is by the needful’ 
whiskers and mustachoes of raven hue, is damnable 
enouch for its present situation. Sir John moreover has 
kindly planted a few of his amiable friends in the dark 
divan; and by this ingenious device got up as respecta - 
ble a company of devils as ever frightened simplicity, or 
waylaid honesty. But surely an Irish idiot from Pow- 
erscourt might have been left for the service of the Dub- 
‘in Lunatic Asylum. A golden fool was ever a King, 

* Vor. Vil. No. 2, - so oe a. 
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AMONE beggars ; and who shall doubt his welcome in @ 
a of —- 
A City by Twilight : analarm of Fire. By John 

Hi ali Brook Ward Ratskins.—This piece exhibits a 
grandiose conception, which the mechanical powers of 
tue artist have failed to support. For want of a more 
perfect. development, the story is not well told; the 
masses of light and shade are scattered and broken, the 
color is half brass, half brickdu: st, and the drawing and 
expression of the principal ficure perfectly outre. He 
seems rather to sham alarm than to feed it; and the 
fragment of a letter bearing the signature “ sip,’ * which 
oan from his pocket, tells a different tale from the 

lected horror of his phiz, and the wild action of his 
hie and Wings. This character is an epilome of mean- 
ness, such as is very rarely seen on historie canvass ; 
and we pray that we may long be spared the pain of its 
re-infliction on our sensitive optics. 

41. Reverend Fanatics, or the Queer Quartetts. 
By Miss Marryhot of Rigby.—lIn this very originak 
producticu are introduced four termini, respectively la- 
belied ** W—Hl,” “* C——s,” * Hi——r,” and “* M—-r ;” 
whilst a female (whose features strongly remind us of 
the fair artist herself) in the character of Folly, crowns 
the parsonly blocks with coronals of poppy, dandelion, 
rue, and love-hes-bleeding. The portraits are suffici- 
ently clever if viewed as mere anima} resemblances ; but 
instead of mind, we discover nothing beyond a vacancy 
of expression bordering on stupidity. Fhis we think is 
nol well in Miss M. to set dow n, because such exposi- 
tion has an eyident fendency to bring the clergy into 
contempt, and the church into danger : “and we are the 
more amazed at this want of discretion in one who is so 
fast progressing to that “ ape-leading” state, so dear to 
the black brotherhood. Verbum sat. 

43. Fhe Massacre at Manchester, an Allegory. By 
Josephus Bubworth Sharp—We have before ae 
with much gratification to the talents of this : singularly- 
gitted eenius, aud we can contentedly refer to this sin- 
vle work alone for the correctness of our opinion. The 
magic of art were ods undivided s upremacy, and fills 

with rapture the astenished senses of the spectator. The 
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entire host of miserable images which the subject and 
title are calculated to raise and fix in a humane mind, 
are instanter dispelled and annihilated. Embodied and 
emblazoned in every variety of attribute, the cardinal 
virtues alone appear on the field. Justice, Temperance, 
Prudence, aud Fortitude, are here displayed in tri- 
umphant glory ; whilst Truth, encircled by the Charities 
of Christianity, sheds on the whole a flood of light, glow- 
ing with ineflable splendor. Niccolo Poussin depicted 
the Slaughter of the Innocents, and has left us acommon- 
place vulgar butchery.—Josephus Bubworth Sharp, in 
presenting us with the Manchester Massacre, transports 
us at once into Paradise. 

47. A View of Woolwich Warren. By Kernel 
Paisley, of Chatham.—A clever fetch of a distant ob- 
ject, but in a walk of art made so exclusively his own by 
Mr. Marcus Wellintune, that we would humbly recom- 
mend our Chatham friend, not to tread in it further at 
present, as Time, if kept in good humor, may do much 
even for a royal engineer. We beg to note, that the 
horizon is clearly marked, and harmonizes well with the 
clouds above ; the figures are admirably disposed, and 
the tone of color altogether rich and transparent. 

AY, The briefless Proctor. By Slop-pail Stoddart. 
—This is evidently a misnomer ; it should unquestionably 
have been called “ a@ Study in Bedlam; for never 
before was poor Maniac so forcefully and fearfully treat- 
ed. Want of business might certainly account for the 
wild and haggard look, the distorted and unnatural atti- 
tude, of this soul-harrowing figure ; but something more 
is required to satisfy the spectator that these dread ef- 
fects are legitimately descended from so ordinary a cause 
as poverty. The fragments of the Times journal scat- 
tered on the table and the floor beneath; the ostenta- 
tious display of the superscriptions of letters in the card- 
racks, addressed to ‘* Dr. Stoddart,” and to “ Slop-pail 
Stoddart, L. L.D. and A.S.S. ;” the portrait of Mr. 
Charles Murrain reading the New Times; the file of 
papers inscribed “* Constitutional Association ;” and the 
open ledger presenting the Dr. and Cr. cash account with 
R. Rotwell, Esq., shewing “ subscription 51.” on the 
debit side, and on on the contra, “ Cash' received for 
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puffs, 631..? “ditto for Advertisements, 371. 10s.” 
Doubtless these are all ingeniously intended to illustrate 
the subject ; aud we think they will not fail of the m- 
tended effect. There is a want of finish about this pic- 
ture, which affects its obvious merits, and the disposition 
of the lights savours more of artifice than of truth, It 
would appear to more advantage, however, if it were 
well hung. 

50. uckster’s Shop : an interior, with figures. By 
Charles iVheuface Viower.—Lots of edible lumber, and 
an endless reckoning of boxes and butter-tubs, Cork 
pork, Gouda cheeses, and Waterford flitches, people this 
pannel wilh forms and objects more interesting to a 
Victualling Contractor than a virtuoso. The master of 
the store is a very ungainly arimal; and his occupation 
(the act of kicking out an offending blunderer) betrays 
a vulvarity—consonant enough with the subject of a 
work totally devoid of color, composition, and execution. 
We commend the painter to school, and the picture to 
the scowerers. 

55. Portrait of a Clerico-Bonassus. By Martin 
Bubble of T———ec W—s,—The artist having pledg- 
ed his reputation for the fidelity of the resemblance, it 
remains but for us tc state that the original must un- 
questionably be a very singular animal. We shall 
query a few of its characteristics. Was it meant:to exhi- 
bit the snout of a pig, the eyes of a jesuit, the teeth of 
a shark, the ears of an ass, the skin of a porpoise; the 
claws of a tizer, the body of a chimera, the tail of a 
oat, the gait of a pole-cat ; and its color sometimes jet 
black, and at others the hue of half-washed linen! 
From which said Clerico- Bonassus, Good Lord, deliver 
us! 

58. The Liar’s Progress (No. 1, of an intended 
series.) By Florace Horton.—Regarded as a first at- 
tempt in so trying a branch of art, we cannot refuse this 
sketch the compliment ofa very promising essay. Habit 
of course will strengthen the artist’s powers of execution 
and expression, and thereby enable him to elaborate a 
more effective personation of his precocious sentiments. 
Klis outline is bold, but the working in is weak and 
inefficient ; and the character betrays somewhat more 
than a modicum of fribble and flippaney. The genera! 
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Lene, however, is full of promise, and we hail Mr. H.’s 
entre on this walk with peculiar satisfaction ; the gentle 
suffusion of shame, in particular, which tints the nata- 
rally pallid cheek of the novice, as he takes the sacred 
volume whercon to substantiate his fallacy, is the 
purest and richest bit of color, we have yet seen from the 
nalelte of this very young aspirant. We look forward 
with no ordiuary anxiety to the next of this series. 

61. A Penitent Informer. By Elderman Garret.— 
The lurking cunning that characterises the eye of this 
sinner, rather bespeaks politic trimming than heartfelt 
repentance: the idea is otherwise good. A contempla- 
tion of the moral effect of change from profligacy to well- 


doing, cannot but gratify the mind of every religionist: 


but with due deference to Mr. G. his coloring is a little 
meretricious, and it already shows symptoms of evanes- 


cence; and his style exhibits boldness without solidity. 


We recommend the cultivation of more simple subjects, 
as we should ve sorry to see him sacrifice an apparently 
sound natural ability at the shrine of the fashion and folly 
ofan hour. The Gaé/oway curvetling in the back-ground, 
disturbs the harmony of this picture, it remains for the 
artist toaccount for itsitroduction ;—wiuich tsat best but 
a sorry joke. 

63. The Hospiial of Incurable Fools, in Bridge 
Street, by John Reeve, abounds with the well-known 
vices of this dabhier in desiga—this confounder of 
colors. The figures are crowded beyond endurance, 
like the sheep or pigs penned for a Monday’s market in 
Smithiield, end the amazing preponderance of parsons 
and old women is not the least extraordinary feature in 
this very extraordinary composilion. To do the painter 
justice, however, we must needs aliow that he has ad- 
milted very satisfying specimens of pimps, wittols, 
jugglers, bishops and bumkins, hypocrites, adulterers, 
placehuntcrs, pedants and péttifugecrs. This wretched 
conceit, we understand was sent to the National gallery, 
but as quickly ejected by the unanimous vote of the 
Directors. It has since been purchased by a certain 
degenerate noble, as a companion to a beastly work of 
Strohling’s ; and we can truly aver that it could not 
have fallen into more appropriate hands, or into a more 
happy associatien. 


(To be continued. ) 
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SPECIAL JURIES. 


EY oe 


What! More of this endless theme! Aye, even 80; 
—nor is itlikely ever to beexhausted. At present, how- 
ever, we shall only give an extract of a proceeding in the 
Court of King’s Bench, with a few notes:—we shall 
make use of it more at large, hereafter! 


COURT OF KING’S BENCH, June 2. 
THE KING V. DOLBY (1). 

Mr. Scarlett moved for a rule to shew cause why the special jury 
struck in thts case should not be set aside, and why the master of the 
Crown-office should not proceed to the nomination of a fresh jury, 
omitting to call upon all persons who had served as special jurymen 
within the lasttwo terms. The application proceeded upon the act 
the 4th Geo. LI., which forbad the return of the same party upon a spe- 
cial jury more than once in two terms. 


Tie Lord Chief Justice.—For whom do you move, Mr. Scarlett (2). 

Mr. Scarlett.—For the defendant, my Lord. 

The Lord Chief Jnustice.—The act, I apprehend, is passed merely 
for the protection of jurymen, in order that they may not be too fre- 
quently c alled upon (3), 

Mr. Scarlett submitted that the act went further ; for the provision 
was stated to be © in consequence of divers illegal practices which had 
arisen in the‘returning of jurors,’”? The act, the 3d Geo. II., limited 
the service of jurymen to various times and terms in various counties : 
in the county of York, for instance,to once in four years; and to once 
in two years in the county of Middlesex: it having been found, how- 
ever, that, from the numerous courts and sessions held in Middlesex, 
compliance with that act (the 3d Geo. II.) was impracticable, another 
act, (the 4th Geo. Il ) was passed to amend it: and under that statute 
the service was confined to once in two terms. 


Mr. Justice Bayley.—Those acts, as it appears to us, apply to the no- 
mination of common juries (4). 
Mr. Scarlett submitted that they applied equally to special juries. 
Mr. Justice Bayley.—Then, according to the act, the same speciah 
jury can only serve in Yorkshire once in four years (5). 


Mr. Scarlett said, that the county of York was large, and afforded 
abundance of special jurymen. 


Mr. Justice Best.—Ycu would soon exhaust the county of Rutland, 
Mr. Scarlett (6). 

Mr. Scarlett.—There, my lord, the service is fixed at once a year. 

The Lord Chief Justice.—These acts evidently apply to returns made 
by the sheriff, and not to special juries (7). 

Mr. Scarlett did not mean to say that the point was without doubt, 
The objection, he knew, had been presented to the Master of the Crown- 
office, at the time of striking the jury. 


The Court thought the matter admitted of no doubt, and refused the 
rule. 
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(1) The King is here represented by the Bridge Street 
Gang ;—but “let that pass.” The clergymen say they 
represent the majesty of heavea—the common constable 
too, says he is the representative of the King—but there 
are a great many odd fellows among both classes, wuo 
have not a jot of likeness to the originals! 

(2) What was it to the Court, for whou Mr. Scarlett 
moved! ‘ Don’t hold your nose, man! as if you smelt 
“ something unsavoury.” 

(3) FT apprehend the act was Nor passed for the pro- 
te.tion of jurymen :—and I apprehend the Lord Chiet 
Justice knows it could not have been passed for any such 
purpose ;—but for the contrary end of protecting defen- 
dants ; from packed juries. Mr. Scarlett’s answer PROVES 
this. Then ‘* what care I for any man’s apprehension ?” 
Look at the LAw, my lord! 

(4) Those acts, as it would appear to every body else, 
do not exclusively apply to common juries! but to all 
juries that are required to be impartial! When the * ap- 
prehension” about the protection of juries would not do, 
this secondary “ apprehension” occurs!—Ilow comes 
it, that no apprehension is ever felt in favour of a de- 
fendant. The only apprehension seems to be lest they 
escape ! 

(5) No, my lord! by the LAw special jurymen can 
only serve in Yorkshire once in four years; and if it 
were only once in forty years, the county would not 
be “exrhausted!”—if the court did not prefer a small 
list of exclusively packed men, which, by custom, against 
law, elernally sit upon a never ending commission for 
“ special purposes.” 

(6) Good, now Mr. Justice Best, with your leave, 
Rutlandshire would not be exhausted, forall the remain- 
ing years you have to sit on the.bench, if all who were 
eligible by daw, were permitted by the custom to serve! 
Your favorite leétie books of packed lists might be ex- 
hausted in one pannel ! 

(7) They do NOT apply soLety to returns by the 
sheriii. There is no statute that so restricts then :—— 
and venerally attaching to the trial by jury, as necessar 
safezuards of its purity, they are applicable in the eye of 


faw, and reason, to special, as well as common juries ! 


T.. 3. We 
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FEAST OF THE GRIDIRON LIKELY TO BE 
POSTPONED. 


STOPPAGE Of GOLD PAYMENTS. 


———— 


We hope our readcrs have made good use of the 
opportunity which the liberality of the Old Lady of 
Threadneedle-street has aflorded, of ridding her of that 
incumbrance called gold. We did not expect she would 
be dong in emptying her chests; though from her boast- 
ing, we were led to believe she would keep her gold 
market open longer, than it now seems probable she will. 
In the country, the issues have been very sparing, all 
throuzh the business. Premiums were required by the 
country bankers, to exchange gold for notes; and most 
of them seem only to have provided a few bags full of 
sovereigns, just to shew their customers. A gentleman 
of Coventry was told he might have den as a favour, 
about two months since; and throughout the midland 
counties, and agricultural districts, this has been the 
method generally adopted of resuming cash-payments! 
The folly of the people, in general, assisted this delusion. 
They had no scales to weigh the gold, which might be 
light, and perhaps worth no more than pinedeen shillings 
and sirpence, instead of lawenty-shillings ; so itwas much 
better, the tax-gatherers, &c., told them, to take notes, 
which were nothing! Besides, it was more convenient 
to take a hundred pounds in paper, than in gold. The 
sovereigns and guineas were so heavy, that the poor 
people really began to think, it would require the expence 
ofa porter, to carry heme their week’s wages :—while 
the shopkeepers were quite terrified at the bare idea of 


having more yold than they could carry! This delu- 


sion, well kept up by an affectation of weighing, and 
doubting, the gold, by the official minions, had a great 
eflect ;—but still there were some people who preferred 
the good old coin. Those who hoarded, put by sove- 
reigns, instead of paper; as they look prettier; and, 
after all, are the safest, thongh ‘they may be a little 
sumbersome to those who have foo many. ¢ dther peo- 
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ple, in different ways, of a liltke more common sense, 
have begun to speculate in gold. They knew the Bank 
could not pay dong; and that when it stopped, the gold 
would become more valuable ;—and, notwithstandin 

the credit of the Bank, and the prosperity of the coun- 
try, the sea ports began to find a regular demand for 
gold, in preference to paper. Foreigners do not mind 
the trouble of counting hard cash ; and they have room 
enough in their vessels to stow it away. As they carr 

it themselves, they save the expences of fre¢ght; and, as 
other nations are not so enlightened as we are, they 
find it a very marketable commodity almost everywhere. 
The Bank directors, no doubt, pity their taste; but 
there is no curing such obstinate people of their pre- 
judices' When a man has his gold in his chest, say 
they, there is no delay, in the acceptance of bills, 
in the adjustment of credit prices,.or in the enquiry 
after the stability of the parties. Business runs on 
more smoothly ; and book accounts are rendered more 
simple. Thus, while both noles and gold are to be had, 
these odd fellows prefer the gold; and if the gold hap- 
pens to be less abundant than the paper, the gold soon 
goes out of the market, by some means or other, al- 
though Join Gult almost universally prefers paper him- 
self, it is so soft, and light, and comfortable! The 
trick of the present experiment, is to induce people not 
io take gold, because they may have it, if they please. 
It was meant to convince people, the Bank can pay in 
cash, if it w2//:—and thus preyent any demand, by in- 
spiring the ideas of safety, and confidence. Mr. Cobbett 
oflered himself vciuntarily to be broiled on a gridiron, in 
Smithfield, if the Bank could pay, for any length of 
time in gold, without a reduction of the taxes andthe in- 
terest of the dedi! and some of the Bank dandies really 
believed they would have a treat of this broiling, if Mr. 
Cobbett kept his word! However,°it seems, he knows 
vetter than they do; for, notwithstanding al! the care 
with which the experiment has been made, it has fail- 
ed; and the galdis to be withheld. We find the follow- 
ing paragraph upon this subject, in a country ministe- 
riaé print:—IJt is said, “ that in reply to an applica- 
* tion made by Messrs, Heywood, bankers, of Ltver- 
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‘ pool, tor a further supply of gold, they were inform- 
‘C ed the Bank of England, having now felt their way, 
“* had determined not lo issue any more specie at pre- 
‘“S sent: lest, however, Messrs. Heywood should be ex- 
*¢ posed to inconvenience, from having had no previous 
‘intimation of this determination, they had for- 
“warded them a box containing 11,000 sovereigns, 
“ahich was the last they should undertake to sup- 
“ply!” This is, indeed, rare sport for Mr. Cobbett ! 
What ! is all the stock exhausted in a few months! But 
what is meant by having “ now felt their way?” Have 
they no eyes? Are they blind, as well as stupid? 
And, if they are both Sdind and stupid, cannot they take 
advice about the path they ought to take? Must they 
set about groping in the dark, and feeling their way, 
like blind beggars! with a stick, like ——-—, anda 
little pug-dog, like — ? They have now “ felt 
“ their way,” it seems, to the bottom of their chests, if 
they have felt it no farther ; but what means the “ de- 
“ termination to issue no more specie at present ? ” Are 
they to wait until by some magic their chests are filled 
again? Is this cash- payment to consist only of buying 
a little gold with notes, and then exchanging it again, 
for the same notes ; ; and after a little conv enient pause, 
repealing this simple practice! If the shop in London 
is not closed, this statement will, of course, encrease the 
demand, by the alarm it will create lest it should be 
closed, before those who want cash can apply. Make 
haste, therefore, good folks !—carry your old rags to the 
Bank, and provide yourselves with gold ! The power 
of making so advantageous an exchange, may not last 


much longer. The time will come, when people will 
look in vain for such an offer ! 








ST cS ti see 


ONE TRIU \IPH AT LAST —THE BOROUGH 
OF PETERSFIELD SET FREE. 





In one point, I have helped to contribute to a victory 
over the system. My share in it has been very small, 


but I have had a share, and I am proud of it. It is now 


about four years ago, since the gross abuses existing in 
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ithe Borough of Petersfield were communicated to me ; 
and the inhabitants began to bestir themselves after their 
rights. The dependants of a single individual had dared 
to usurp the rights of the resident freeholders. This ne- 
ver could have been the case originally ; and it is equally 
certain that most other boroughs have been made close, 
as it is called by fraud, and usurpation. The patron 
was stubborn, and defended his vested interests to the 
last; but to no purpose. Some old letters were found, 
which decided the matter ; and even a Committee of the 
House of Commons has declared that the past elections 
have been usurpations. This is the second Committee 
which has decided in this manner; and we suppose the 
question is now set at rest, as far as this patron is con- 
cerned. During the heat of the contest, I had frequent 
occasion to publish what might be called the bulletins, of 
the different hard-fought battles; and on such occur- 
rences, I felt obliged to comment upon the nature of the 
warfare ; and in my comments I did not spare my chas- 
lisement of the unfair stratagems made use of by the 
patron, and his friends. As the war is happily concluded, 
and victory is on our side, I feel myself privileged, after 
thus congratulating the zndependents on the bravery and 
determination they have shewn throughout this arduous 
struggle—the gallantry with which they returned to re- 
new every altack—and the glorious results they have ob- 
tained—to indulge next week-in a few remarks—on the 
means of improving the victory they have won for them- 
selves, into a triumph for the country at large. 1 am 
sure they will be received, as they will be given, in the 


good faith of a fellow-soldier, in the attack upon all cor- 
ruptions, | | 








LETTERS OF THE BLACK DWARF. 
| 
From the Black Dwarf in Warwick Gaol, to the 
Yellow Bonze at Japan. 


—_—_—_— —— 


DEATH or NAPOLEON. 

Of what a medley of incidents, my friend is life composed ? 
Births, marriages, and funeral-processions, jostle one avother on 
the road:~and while we yet rejoice with the mirthful, we are 
called away to mourn with the mourner. George the Fourth is 
about to be crowned ; and Napoleon has passed to the silent grave. 
I sive thee the following remarks upon this extraurdinary A 
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ter from a journal of the metropolis; but I cannot avoid remark- 
ing the siugularity of the aceounts of his decease. [He is said to 
have died, on the 5th of May last, ata little before six in the even- 
ing. His illness was of six wecks continuance; but only during 
the last forinight was it deemed dangerous. The body, it would 
appear was opened very soon after his decease; fora letter dated 
the 7ih of May, from St. Helena, says “he has been dying in state 
since yesterday aflernoon.” Dying at six in the evening of the Sth, 
the body could not have been opesed, one would think, that even- 
ing. The examination of the body, with the operation, and the 
necossary preparations for laying in state, only occupied the morr- 
ing of the 6th, The effects of his illness, it is said, ‘* were so power- 
ful as nearly to reduce him toa skeleton, and to obliterate all traces 
of his former fectures ! The earliest accounts said the body was 
to be brought to England, to be identified :—a matter of some diffi- 
cully, if the preceding statement were correct. On opening his 
will, however, it was discovered that he requested to be buried in 
a valley, the island! He was accordingly, buried there. 
The disease which it is uow said terminated the life of this ex- 


traordinary man was “a cancer in the stomach.” Sir Hud- 


son Lowe particularly mentions in his letter, that the deceased 
was attended “by his own medical assistant, Professor Antom- 
marchi alone from the 17th to the Sist of March,” and in another 
partof his letter he says that * Professor Antommarchi assisted 
at the dissection.’—Yet to our astonishment we do net find his sig- 
natures among the names of the medical gentlemen subjoined to the 
official report. Now I have never before beard of a cancer m the sto. 
mach ; thourh such a matter has been heard of for it ts said the father 
of Napoleon died of a similar disease. This piece of family biography 
might have been lost to the world, had noi his son happened to 
have remembered it. Dost thou know whether it is usual for sach 
complaints to be hereditary! Atany rale, itis deposed that the 


_ coats of the stemach were injured, and Napoleon is dead! I pay 


little atteation to these medical accounts, for L remember the body 
of a dead inva was once opened, and the examiotng surgeon boldly 
declared there was nothing in the appearance of the different organs, 
which ought to have occasioned his death. The surgical conclusion 
would be, therefore, that the man was not dead! An odd fellow 
who has just left me, argues, from the fact of the alteration of the 
Seatures, that Napoleon is net dead; but has got some one to 
die for bhini! Tain of opinion, nevertheless, that Sir Hudson Lowe 
would have accested ef no substitute in sucha matter:—and that 
Napoleon is really dead !—Of what disease, his enemies will care 
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This wonderful individual now lies  mingled-with the mighty 
© .*? "> } ‘ . . °,°0 > 
dead :"—and the throne-cradied babies of legitimacy in Europe 


-may sleepin peace. That mind, before which Europe, and ali its 


millions of armed, and unarmed slaves, confessed themselves 
cowards, no louzer animates the human form, which it was deemed 
necessary, for the repose of the world,and the triumph of mbecie 
lity, to enclose in the fastnesses of ap ini pregnable rock, surround- 
ed by a wilderness of waters! Napoleon sleeps in peace! Hear 
it; ye poltreous of every uation, and rejoice! Hear it, ‘ye s!a7- 
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of imbecility, and heartless grandeur, and be glad! Your enemy 
isno more. Prepare to hold your revels, o’er his grave. He can- 
not hurt you; though your hearts might shrink to touch his clay- 
cold form, lest it should start into life at the contamination. Be 
aot alarmed. That tongue will speak cot:—those limbs will move, 
no more. No more will the faulchion sparkle in his hand; or his 
voice call the myriads of the earth to the dread conflict: — 
‘© His mandate is a thunder peal that died 

In ages past :—his gaze, a transient flash, 

On which the midnight closed ; and on lis arm, 

The worm has made his meal!” 

Come forth, then, from your regal dens, and sumptuous caves, 
and chaunt his malediction. Ye, who feared to look upon hia 
form when living, or hailed it with mean prostrations of yeur ser- 
vile bodies, and still meaner debasement of your soul-less minds ! 
—Ye, who trembled at his frown, and simpered in gladdened 
eestacy on his smile!—ye, who fawned upon his greatness, and 
muttered curses on his fall !—come forth :—England can lend yea 
master of the ceremonies for vour manly exultation ! Mr, Lowndes 
seems ready to lead off the frenzied dance, and fill the sepulchre 
with yells, as horrid as those vomited forth at the Exchange of 
London, to hail and consecrate the continuance of “* murder in the 
mask of war® !” 

In the present age, it is hardly possible to write an impartial cha- 
racter of sucha man. The influence he has held in the destinies 
of the world; and the collision of sentiments which spring from 
partial views, and varying interests; render impartiahty almost 
impossible ; while the obscurity in which many transactions are yet 
involved, is equally opposed to the desirable accuracy. Besides, ° 
those who are the most indebted to him, and who command the: 
sources of intelligence, are his most bitter opponents. In this di- 
lemma, we can only seize on those parts of character, which are too 
prominent to be falsified ; and those events which are too notorious: 
to be denied. He had no shave in the creation of those occur-: 
rences which led to that mighty event, the French Revolution. 
Had he never existed, that era had neither been accelerated, nor 
retarded, It found him in an obscure situation, and furnished 
only the means of developiug the extraordinary powersof his mind, 
The merits of his military career, previous to his assumption of the 
sovereign power, are not questioned, except in the case of the ex-- 
pedition to Egypt :—and even that may be considered more pro- 
perly as a political, than a military error. Success is not always a 
criterion of skill, but such a continued series of successes as the’ 
career of Napoleon exhibits, is a decisive evidence of talents of 
the most splendid order ; and those who talk of the want of skill, 
or courage, on the part of Napoleon, should remember what an it 
compliment they are paying to the valour which fled before him, 
and the skill that failed to stay his progress, If either the num- 





— 


* When the news of Napoleon’s death was communicated to the Court 
of Proprietors at the India House, on Thursday, Mr. Lowndes broke off 
the thread of his discourse, to congratulate the asseinbly! To the credit 


: the Proprietors, this grossness was received with unwersal disappro - 
ection. 
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ber of battles, or the magnitude of their results, confer any title 
to distinction, he was undoubtedly the first general the world has 
produced. If there were any subtraction froin his military excel- 
lence, it originated in his successes:—never having been subjected 
to disaster, he was only theoretically acquainted with the tactics 
of retreat. That he could retrieve avy partial disaster, is suf- 
ficiently displayed, by his patience and perseverance previous to the 
battle of Austerlitz ; when it was necessary to construct extensive 
means of passing a broad and perilous river, in opposition to an 
ariny, which if not victorious, had at Jeast arrested his progress, 
After the disastrous conflagration at Moscow, his military con- 
duct is more questionable; but, unfortunately, he had a crown 
to secure, as well as an army to direct; and, still more unfortu- 
nately, he gave the bauble the preference to the reality. After his 
defeat at Leipsic, by the treachery of his allies, his military abilties 
were displayed in the*most extraordinary manner :—and it has been 
well observed, that the movements during which he lost his em- 
vire, by the treachery of the leaders at Paris, deserved to have 
Ses rewarded with acrown. His despair, after the loss of the 
battle of Waterloo, is perbaps the most objectionable part of his 
conduct; but here the same remark applies, as to his retreat from 
Moscow. On the success of that day, depended io his eyes the 
renewal of his absolule authority, He knew that a strong repub- 
lican party existed in Paris, who wished to reduce him to the situa- 
tion of First General of the Forces. To counteract this party 
he fought the battle of Waterloo, and lost his crown. ‘To reduce 
him to this dilemma, the republican party refused him any assis- 
tance, and lost the country! That Bonaparte was betrayed in the 
field, as well as in the cabinet, there is no doubt. The indecision 
of Ney, on the 17th, and the absence of Grouchy on the 19th, has 
been attributed to accident; but such accidents are not usual and 
luok suspicious. Perhaps the dispositions of Napoleon, during the 
fight at Waterloo, were the most admirable of his military career. 
With a considerably smaller force; and that force much harrassed 
by previous sharp combats and forced marches, he had decisively 
beaten the English and Belgic army, when the Prussians snatched 
the laurels from his grasp, and twined them round the fuitunate 
brow of Wellington. 

Asa politician, Napoleon may not hold so high arank. The 
great error of his own system, if system it may be called, was to 
have no definite object. The expedition to Egypt, as aimed at the 
British Indian possessions, was entirely fruitless, and could only 
have terminated in injury to France. The loss of the Indian ter- 
ritory would have been perhaps a gain to this country.. The ex- 
clusion of England from the Continent was a grand idea; and 
might have been decisive, had all the power at his command been 
devoted to this end. But he was induced to combine this with a 
war upon the English finances, by the contest in the Peninsula. 
This proved fatal to his authority. Had he concluded the war in 
Spain, and Portugal, by dispatching one-fourth of the troops into 
those countries, with which he invaded Russia, the greater por- 
tion of the consequent disasters attending that indescribable loss, 
would have beea avoided. This error left him exposed in his diffi- 
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culties, at both extremities of his Empire. The confederation with 
which he endeavoured to surround France, was a wise measure, 
but badly carried into effect. He was bitten with the reyal ma- 
lady; and not content with being King, and Emperor, hiroself, in 
the right of his sword, and his gentus, he must intermarry with 
a dauyhter of the House of Austria, to gain some portion of legi- 
timate roval blood, at least for his succéssor; and metamorphose 
his brothers into kings, without any reference to their abilities ! 
He saw that either fool, or ideot, would do for a mere legitimate 
monarch, in the ordinary routine; and he forgot that those whe 
have to defend their titles to thrones, stand in need of the requi- 
site intellect. He should have scorned an alliance with monarchy 
aud instead of his brothers, he should have conferred upon his 
generals, the countries they had assisted him to conquer! Above 
all, he should never have restored a legitimate sovereiga. They 
could never forgive the disgrace of having been conquered by an 
udventurer ; and the more benefits he heaped upon them, the 
wore coals of fire he heaped on his own head. He should not 
have been King of Italy. A country without a resident ruler, has 
no ceatre of circulation—no point ofadhesion. It was enough for 
him to govern France. He should have placed Ney at Berlin, Mas- 
sena at Vienna, Moreau in \taly, Berthier in Spain, Junot in Por- 
tugal, Soultat Warsaw, Suchet in Switzerland ; and if the Kuropean 
world would have had a pope, the best he could have found had 
been Prince Taileyrand. The folly that offended his officers, by 
the advancement of his family, and disgusted the Republicans, by 
an affectation of mixing with the old dynasties of Europe, cost 
him, at last, that throne which it was no wisdom to erect; buta 
sad mistake to think it capable of perpetuation by such means, 
He was the natural enemy of all thrones, but those of his own 
erection. His hand was against every monarch, as the hand of 
every monarch was raised against him. With him, no faith was 
kept, nor should he ever have expected that treaties would bind 
those whom he had intimidated, or subdned, to his interests. 

Of his personal character little can be said, because it is impos- 
sible to separate it from his public situation. He has been charged 
with cruelty ; and the execution of the Duke d’Enghein, has been 
advanced as a striking proof of his barbarity :—but it is difficult to 
gay what share the personal disposition of Buonaparte hadin the 
transaction. The seizure in a neutral state was a violation of the 
usual laws of nations:—but if the ueutrality were employed as 
a covert for machinations against the life and power of Napo- 
leon, which has been sufficiently proved, he could not be ex- 
pected to respect it, nor his agents to hold it in reverence. There 
is no government which bas uot to reproach itself with many acts 
of cruelty, which are defended on the ground-of expedience. We 
think the Killedar hanged by Sir T. Hislop, at Taloier, was put 
io death with as little justice as the Duke d’t.nghein ; and certaioly 
with much less formality. The execution of Marshal Ney, iu de- 
fiance of an absolute convention, was an act more atrocious. The 
fate of Labcdoyere, affords another instance of what cruelty a go- 


vernment may comm:t with impunity ; and Lavalette escaped by a 
roiracle, from furnishing a similar example. 
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The assumption of the first consulship for life, was bis first error: 
—his second, that of assuming the imperial purple :—his third, 
the fatal intermarriage with the house of Austria. In all these 
points, he diminished his power of doing geod, in the sane degree 
that he increased his capability of mischief. Yet in considering 
the result to the world, of bis existence, we must not mistake 
the nature of his necessary employment. His task was uot to 
form an empire out of entirely new materials, like that of Washing- 
ton, and his colleagues in America. The French revolution had to 
destroy, before it could establish. The tangled brakes, and over- 
grown forests of European despotisms, it was requisite the light- 
ning should peirce, and the thunder-bolt destroy. The noxious 
growth of a thousand ages were to be cut down, and cast into the 
fire. Inquisitions, and bastiles, and superstitions, and tyrannies 
were to be overturned. The gilded, but tremendous serpents of 
the moral world, were to be forced from their coverts. The 
ground was to be cleared, before it could be cultivated. What 
France and Napoleon have therefore done for the world, is to be 
estimated by the trouble they have spared it;—by the labour which 
has removed ancient abuses, or shaken them in such manner, as to 
render their removal more easy. Even the excesses of the power 
of Napoleon have had great and good effects. Had he never 
entered Spain, the Spanisn revolution would have been deferred 
for ages. Where be carried conquest he also carried with him 
the information which converted it into benefit; and the spirit 
awaheued to resist his unbounded ambition, lives to emancipate 
the European world! ‘That Napoleon should have stooped from 
his eagte flight, to play with the baubles, or be delighted with the 
tinsel of ruyally, is much to be rezretted:—and yet to these er- 
rors, his enemies owe all their triumphs, and should at least forgive 
the weakness upon which they have been exaited. With ail his folly, 
the beings they admire, have none of his brilliant qualities, which 
rendered slavery less disgraceful, and apologized for submission. 
France, whose brightest glories are identified with his name, 
ought to pay due honors to his memory, and give his ashes a 
resting-place among her native herves. Though her present 
rulers would have shrunk into their inmost souls, to have heard 
his living footsteps on the land, they may forget their fears, in 
composing his epitaph. France was once the land of chivalry. One 
of its monarchs, when requested to order the demolition of the 
tomb of Edward the Black Prince, exclaimed—‘* No! 1 will not 
* suffer any insult to the memory of a hero, whom none of us 
“had dared to have insulted, while he was living.” This courtesy to 
the memory of anenemy, might be extended to the manes of one 
who has swayed the sceptre, and marshalled the armies of the 
country. It would be a disgrace to Europe, shouid the corpse of 


the man it feared, rest on the barren rock to which its cowardice 
confined him while living. 
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